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€.P. Dutton & Co, Ine. 


Books of Quality for Boys and Girls 






Spring, 1954 


IT HAPPENED TO HANNAH 
By Ruth Rounds, author of Saint Santa Claus. Refreshing, warm-hearted story of a little 
Protestant girl who earns a firm place in the affections of her schoolmates in a predom- 
inately Jewish and Catholic neighborhood. Illustrated. Ages 8-12. March 31. $2.50 
















RED FURY, SON OF CHAMPIONS 
By Frances McGwire, author of Arizona Hide-Out, etc. Splendid story of a boy, his dog, 
and high rewards for their bravery when boy and dog are summoned to the White House 
after helping capture a foreign agent. Illustrated. Ages 8-12. March 31. $2.50 








LITTLE LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
By Joseph Olgin. Loyalty among Little Leaguers wins out against sectional animosity in 
this outstanding baseball story. Illustrated. Ages 10-13. March 31. $2.50 











COURAGE WINS 
By Grace and Harold Johnson. From Connecticut, by covered wagon drawn by oxen, the 
Cobb family make their way west in the early 1800’s and take courageous part in the 
pening of the Western Reserve in Ohio. Illustrated. Ages 11-14. March 31. $2.75 












SUPERJET: A Spy-Ring Thriller 


By Lewis Zarem and Ray Cantwell. Breathtaking story of work done on a wonderful 
nuclear fuel for jet planes by young Bob Hart and his father in New Mexico. ItIustrated. 


Ages 11-15. March 31. $2.50 













CINDA 
By Janet Lambert, author of the Penny and Tippy Parrish Books. Fourteen-year-old Cinda 
is the new heroine in this latest of the Parrish stories. Ages 10-14. April 30 $2.50 









Four new volumes in the highly praised YOUNG TRAVELER SERIES 
Edited by Frances Clarke Sayers 









April 30 May 31 
THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN AUSTRALIA THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN NEW ZEALAND 
By Kathleen Moneypenny By Hilda M. Harrop 
THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN IRELAND THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN SWITZERLAND 
By Marie Herring By Mariann Meier 







illustrated with photographs, sketches, map. Ages 11-16. Each $3.00 
DEt 





E. P. DUTTON & CO.. INC. — 300 FOURTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 10 





DODD, MEAD 


Outstanding New Books 


IN THE STEPS OF JESUS 
By H. V. MORTON 


The background of the life of Christ becomes unforgettably real for 
young readers in these vivid descriptions of the Holy Land. Based on 
the author’s famous In the Steps of the Master. With 16 photographs. 
(High school age). $3.00 


THREE RIVERS SOUTH 


A Story of Young Abe Lincoln 
By VIRGINIA S. EIFERT 


A dramatic and sensitive account of a trip which young Lincoln 
took down “Three Rivers South” from Illinois to New Orleans. 
Thomas Hart Benton illustrations. (High school age). $2.95 


SLED DOG OF ALASKA 


By JACK LANDRU 


(Winner of the Boys’ Life — Dodd, Mead Prize Competition.) The mov- 
ing and adventure-filled story of a boy and his sled dog in Alaska — 
based on the author’s own experiences. (Older boys). $2.50 


KUDLA and HIS POLAR BEAR 
By MIRIAM MacMILLAN 


The delightful and authentic account of a young Greenland Es- 
kimo boy and his two unusual pets — a polar bear cub and a 
sled dog puppy. Fifty drawings, many in color. 

(Ages 8-12). $2.75 


FATE of the CLIPPER WESTWIND 


By JOHN SCOTT DOUGLAS 


The thrill of tuna fishing off the coast of Southern California and the 
excitement of finding a lost ship. (Older boys). $2.50 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY - New York 
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IT IS NIGHT 


By PHYLLIS ROWAND. This 
delightful bedtime book 
tells where animals and 
toys go at the end of the 
day. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. Ages 3-6. $1.75 
Cloth library edition $2.25 


OG-ce 


A CAP FOR 
MARY ELLIS 


By HOPE NEWELL. Two Ne- 
gro girls study to be nurses 
and make friends in an up- 
state New York hospital, 
in this fine teen-age story. 

Ages 12up. $2.50 


IN A MIRROR 


star for Mary Stolz.. 


year in a New 


and wisdom to offer.” 


Ages 14 up. 


HOW TO 
IMPROVE YOUR 


By RAYMOND F. YATES. A 
new book on the home con- 
struction of model railroad- 
ing accessories, by the au- 
thor of The Boys’ Book of 
Model Railroading. Draw- 
ings and diagrams by the 
author. Ages 10 up. $2.00 
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By MARY STOLZ. “Another 
This story of Bessie’s third 
England 
women’s college ... has joy 

—VIRGINIA KIRKUs. 


$2.50 
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HURRY HOME, 
CANDY 


By MEINDERT DeJONG. The 
tender, touching story of a 
hungry little stray dog who 
finally finds a friend he 
can trust, by the gifted 
author of Shadrach. Mws- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 
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ICE CREAM 
FOR TWO 


By CLARE TURLAY NEW- 
BERRY. How a lonely little 
boy in a city apartment 
finally got the kitten he 
had always wanted makes 
a wonderful story. Beauti- 
ful Newberry pictures in 
color and black-and-white. 

Ages 6-10. $2.50 
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aura and their folks live again in these illustra- 


tions,” writes Laura Ingalls Wilder of the new uniform edition 
of her beloved stories magnificently illustrated by Garth 


Williams. 


Here, after ten years of loving research and planning, is 
a uniform edition of Mrs. Wilder’s books, especially designed 
by Helen Gentry — an edition that will be cherished by gen- 


erations to come. 


“We wish these books could 
be part of the literary ex- 
perience of every American 
child.”—May HILL ARBUTH- 
NoT, Childhood Education 


“One of the phenomenal 

achievements in modern lit- 

erature for children.” 
—Horn Book 
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At all bookstores HARPER & BROTHERS 


A VERY SPECIAL 
HOUSE 


By RUTH KRAUSS. “Maurice 
Sendak’s very entertaining 
pictures... are perfect for 
Ruth Krauss’ verses... 
Together they show just 
what goes on inside a little 
boy’s mind.” — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus. Ages 3-6. $1.75 
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HOW THE 


BROTHERS JOINED 


THE CAT CLUB 


By ESTHER AVERILL. The lov- 
able cat, Jenny Linsky, 
conquers her jealousy and 
finally helps her brothers 
join the exclusive Cat Club. 
IMustrated by the author. 
Ages 5-10. $1.50 


THE CRYSTAL 
CORNERSTONE 


By LORNA BEERS. The author 
of The Book of Hugh 
Flower tells a gripping 
story of Revolutionary 
days, and General Wash- 
ington’s army. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


We can think of no better way to wish you all a glad new year then to 
give you the good news this issue contains. The Division’s expansion, the 
exciting plans for the Minneapolis conference, the promising reports of com- 
mittees and the inspiring articles by our fellow members all herald a new 
year of great accomplishments if we accept the challenge. May our perse- 
verence, our creative spirit, our far-sightedness and our energies be increased 
to the full measure of the opportunities ahead. 


PENNIES FOR PINOCCHIO 


Upon receipt of a check for $415.73 for Pennies for Pinocchio, Mayor 
Anzilotti wrote thanking DLCYP for its cooperation. He said in part, “We 
have found the sum that has been presented to us highly significant, as it is 
the result of the spontaneous contribution of many children of your generous 
country who want to join our children in the project of a monument to a 
universal character of our childhood, Pinocchio. 


“The collection of offerings is still going on in Italy and in other coun- 
tries, but more time and effort will be necessary to reach the total sum that 
is needed; we are almost half the way.” 


web tg itdieoat dda!) pide payee lie bony eta 


“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 


Write for 
Check Lists. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE Marian C. Young 


This promises to be a very important year for the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People. In the last issue I told you about our 
Division needs and of our aim to expand our program so that we could 
be of more help to librarians working in the field of library service to chil- 
dren and young people. A special committee, with Ruth Hewitt as chairman 
had brought in a report before the June conference which was the basis 
of Board action on an expanded program. A subcommittee of that group 
prepared a report and a request for a subsidy from the Executive Board 


of ALA. 


The request analyzed areas in which we should like to make progress and 
a plan for giving help on a national scale to the many libraries where service 
to children and young people must be part of a general librarian’s duties. 
It pointed out our need for (1) a full-time Executive Secretary who could 
help coordinate the program and (2) an enlarged Top of the News which 
could act as an instrument for carrying information and for distributing 
helps for book selection, book talks, plans for workshops, etc. Miss LeFevre 
and I were invited to meet with the ALA Executive Board in Chicago on 
Tuesday. October 20. The Board members had already received mimeo- 
graphed copies of our request, so were prepared to ask us many questions 
about our program. The next day the Board acted on the request and 


VOTED, That the Executive Board authorizes the withdrawal of $12,720 
from the capital of the Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund to be 
made available as needed to the DLCYP as a subsidy to assist in the 
establishment and operation of a two-year divisional program. Such pro- 
gram to be initiated not later than January 1, 1955. It is further voted 
that an additional withdrawal is authorized in the amount necessary to 
implement the salary schedule adopted in the fiscal year 1953-54. 


The subsidy puts an added responsibility on the Division Board. As your rep- 
resentatives, we need to plan carefully so that we build a strong and for- 
ward-looking program. Plans will get under way at the Midwinter meeting 
in Chicago. We welcome suggestions and ideas for making the Division 
more helpful to the members and for making our program known to li- 
brarians who need our help but who have not yet joined DLCYP. 


Our Division will have one open business meeting at Midwinter, probably 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 3. We shall discuss the ALA grant and 
several other important items. 


Plans also are under way for a good conference in Minneapolis next 
June. Isabel McLaughlin, Coordinator of Work with Children at the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, is acting as Coordinator for the Division. Della Mc- 
Gregor, Chief of the Children’s Department in St. Paul, has agreed to be 


Continued on Page 38 
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AYPL GREETINGS 


Committees do the work of any organization 
but the members are inclined to lose sight of 
this fact in the big planning and the overall re- 
sults. When reports are submitted at the end of 
the year too often they receive only a mere 
glance because so many of us are inclined to feel 
that the final program is all-important. 


Perhaps it would be better procedure to be 
come acquainted with the committees early anc 
follow what is going on. Let’s take a look at the 
Book Selection Committee this time. Dinah 

Epner of the Brooklyn Public Library is the chairman assisted by Mrs. 
Frances Greene of the Los Angeles County Library, Jeanette Bonnell of the 
Erie Public Library and Mrs. Irene Gullette of The Booklist staff. This is 
the group that compiles the annual “Interesting Adult Books for Young 
People” for The Booklist, the NEA Journal and related publications. In 
August. Miss Epner asked her committee for a selection of ten to fifteen titles, 
with a “working” annotation of fifteen to twenty-five words, published be- 
tween January 1 and August 1. Titles were then submitted on the install- 
ment plan until the end of December when a final voting list was submitted 
to the committee. Be sure to see this list in the March issue of The Booklist. 
Here is valuable help if you are wondering what are the most interesting adult 
books to duplicate for your young people’s collection. 


Plans are moving along for the meetings in Minneapolis. We are par- 
ticularly interested in hearing from libraries where there is no specialist on 
the staff but where librarians have nevertheless been able to carry on some 
sort of a program with their young people. We should like to know what 
these people have been able to accomplish with book selection, publicity 


and group work. 


We regretted to learn that Mrs. Irene Gullette has resigned as Young 
People’s Specialist of The Booklist. As young people’s librarians you and I 
are vitally interested in this publication and in this position. If you know 
of anyone who has a library science degree and experience in a public and/or 
high school library and who can write annotations for adult and teen-age 
books, won’t you urge them to write to the Editor, The Booklist, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. As an added 
inducement you should know that they work a five-day week and the 


salary is $4,236. 
MADELINE Marco, Chairman 
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YOUR CLA COMMITTEES IN ACTION 


Each of the CLA committees is enthusiastically at work. Their progress 
will be recorded in issues of this journal, discussed at the Midwinter con- 
ference in Chicago in February and noted with pride at the annual meeting 
in Minneapolis in June. The Minneapolis meeting is no longer something in 
the far future, for the planning groups are already at work. Isabel McLaugh- 
lin. Minneapolis Public Library, is the local chairman, with Ingrid Pedersen 
planning for the Newbery-Caldecott banquet, and Della McGregor, St. Paul 
Public Library, intriguing us with promises of puppet shows and a possible 
night trip on one of the famed river boats. A strong committee of children’s 
librarians in the area will make this one of the most eventful of our an- 
jual conferences. 


The Newbery-Caldecott Committee is deep in its challenging job of read- 
ng and evaluating the year’s tremendous output of 1953 books. Virginia 
Haviland, chairman, in her letter to the committee asks them “to read thought- 
fully and to choose books of real and enduring value. As an interpretation of 
what is “literature” and as a guide to the distinguishing of such books in the 
nass published. I suggest that we reflect on Lillian Smith’s incomparable 
ssay. “An Approach to Criticism,” which is Chapter Three in her Unreluctant 
}ears, published this year by ALA.” 


In Miss Haviland’s message to CLA members, printed elsewhere in this 
-ue. she suggests a practical way to get the news of the awards as soon as 
is released. Act on this, at. once, to be sure that your library will have in- 
ormation while it is really news, and make your plans to have this news used 
v your local press. Miss Haviland also urges a participating vote from all 
nterested. which has great usefulness to the committee in making the final 
lecisions. Postals for voting will be mailed to CLA members together with 
nembership blanks. We urge you to use both of these, and to find new mem- 
bers in and outside of the profession who will care to join the CLA. 


The Book Evaluation Committee. Effie Lee Morris. chairman. is not only 
at work on its new list of Distinguished Children’s Books. but is continuing 
its efforts to publicize the excellent list of last year which has already ap- 
peared in national journals. 


The Recruiting Committee has stated as its function: to set up a plan 
whereby students in high schools, colleges and library schools may have 
library service to children presented to them by enthusiastic, on-the-job chil- 
dren's librarians. The committee will concentrate on a specific area, this year, 
and hope for country-wide coverage in the near future. Isabella Jinnette, 
chairman of this committee, will be interested in hearing of any results from 
Continued on Page 12 
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GIFT FOR LAURA INGALLS WILDER 


Mrs. Mae J. Durham, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 


The children’s librarians of California sent to Laura Ingalls Wilder for 
her 86th birthday, February 7, 1953, a gift of a set of dolls representing the 
important characters in her “Little House” stories. The gift grew out of a 
resolution adopted by the Section for Work with Boys and Girls at the Cali- 
fornia Library Association meeting in the fall of 1952. At that time the 
children’s librarians voted to honor Mrs. Wilder because of their awareness 
of the incomparable gift she has bestowed upon boys and girls everywhere 
through her stories of American pioneer life, rich in courage, integrity, 
affection and the joyfulness of living. This set of dolls will subsequently be 
given to the Laura Ingalls Wilder Library in Mansfield, Missouri, where it 
will be on permanent exhibition. 


The dolls were made by B. Brooks of Pomona who began making the 
first of her 20,000 dolls some thirty years ago when interest in the West 
dictated the choice of pioneer and Indian subjects for her first efforts for 
children. Since then the innumerable types she has created have frequently 
been for museums, such as a historic series of the American Indian, brides 
of every land and a series on dancing. 


Mrs. Brooks read the “Little House” books for atmosphere and feeling. 
Illuminating facts, such as characteristics of the person and descriptions of 
clothing, were carefully noted to make them as authentic as possible. The 
dolls are seven in number; Pa and Ma, then the girls Mary, Laura, and 
Carrie, while Grace is a baby in Ma’s arms. There are two of Almanzo, one 
as the farmer boy and the other as a young man. The three adults are 614 
inches in height and the children vary according to age. The heads are of 
china and the bodies a composition of B. Brooks’ own making. The most 
difficult problem was to secure old-fashioned prints appropriate to the period 
and yet suitable for doll clothing. As the project neared completion and it 
appeared that Pa might be without his beloved fiddle, B. Brooks’ husband 
came to the rescue and carved a tiny miniature which was stained honey 
color. A little bull dog, representing Jack, was located and added to make 
the family complete. 


Mrs. Wilder saw the original set and liked it very much when it was lent 
for the dedication of the Mansfield library in 1951. This original set is now 
in the Laura Ingalls Wilder children’s room of the Public Library, Pomona, 


California, where anyone interested may see it. 


Anyone wishing to buy the dolls may secure them from B. Brooks, 776 
San Francisco Avenue, Pomona, California. Price, $50.—Ed. 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 
MEMBERSHIP VOTE 


Virginia Haviland, Chairman of Newbery-Caldecott Committee 


It is time again for evaluating the year’s production of books for 
children—time for much reading, serious thinking, discussing and voting for 
the Newbery and Caldecott awards. Each member of the Newbery-Caldecott 
Committee looks forward to receiving the tabulation of your good opinions 
before sending in a second ballot. To refresh your memory, the terms of 
the awards are: 


NEWBERY MEDAL. The medal is to be awarded annually to the author of 
the most distinguished contribution to American literature for children, 
written during the year just elapsed (1953) by an author who is a citizen 
or resident of the United States. The unanimous vote of the Newbery Com- 
mittee is necessary if the work of a previous recipient of the medal is to 
be considered. 

CALDECOTT MEDAL. The medal is awarded for the most distinguished 


(American picture book for children chosen from those first published in the 
United States during the previous year. 


ARTIST. Must be a citizen or resident of the United States. Only by a 
unanimous vote of the judges can the medal be awarded twice to the same 


person. The medal can be given to two artists who work together. 


BOOK. The book must be. in your judgment, “the creation of an artist, the 
product of his initiative and imagination.” Distinction should be made be- 
tween a picture book and an illustrated book. The story should not be so 
important as the pictures. 


Mr. Frederick G. Melcher, president of the R. R. Bowker Company, is 
the donor of the awards which will be presented on March 8, 1954, in New 
York and celebrated at the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet on June 22, 1954 at 
the annual conference of the ALA in Minneapolis. The twenty-two members 
of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee, who are responsible for the selection 
of the award books, include the officers of the Children’s Library Association 
and its chairmen of standing committees, three elected members-at-large, 
the members of the Book Evaluation Committe, and five representatives ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the American Association of School Librarians. 


Send your vote by January 11, 1954, to Virginia Haviland, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


NOTE: Librarians in small libraries wishing an immediate announcement 
of the awards made on March 8 send, before that date, a self-addressed, 


Continued on Page 17 
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AYPL PRE-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Elizabeth von Oettingen, Detroit Public Library 










A paraphrasing of Mrs. Sayers’ key-note topic might well describe the 


result of Pre-Conference meetings for the members of AYPI.: Broadening 





the horizons of youth librarians. 





Although many of the talks and discussions were presented in terms of 





work with children, there was almost always something to be learned and 






pondered by the youth librarians, too. There was also the inspirational 






effect of contact with colleagues from all over the nation, all experimenting 





with building a program for young people which would not only benefit 






and interest them in the present. but also make the library a vital part of 





their adult lives. 











Thus, we, too, could and did ask ourselves whether we have tended 
to seek the common denominator instead of presenting a challenge to the 
unusual person. We, too, can use the method of approach used in the 
“discuss-it” luncheon to clarify our points of agreement and find out what 
needs further study — particularly when libraries from different types of 
communities and library situations get together, and where surveys fail to 
give the complete picture. Also, with group work becoming an ever more 
important part of our activities, we should do well to remember some of the 











other points of technique brought out by Dr. Haas. 






The evening program on Friday was of special interest to those youth 
librarians who have an opportunity to work with television. During Mr. 
Morrison’s talk he remarked that we should point out to citizen groups 
what is needed in the way of programs. We could help sponsor ideas or 
these groups might have recommendations which would suggest to us what 
we might do. Mr. Jacobs recounted New Orleans’ experiences with a com- 
mercial station. Theirs is specifically a youth program. sponsored by the 
library and the New Orleans Council of Parent-Teacher Associations with 
the cooperation of both school systems. Each school chose a_ book 
from an approved list and presented a group-type program on it. At first, 
these discussions were analogous to Great Books sessions, but later the TV 
experts asked for more visual and dramatic appeal. so that “gimmicks” such 
as cracker barrel discussions and speaking choruses came into play. (For 
a more detailed description of the program, which shows the distribution of 




















work among the organizations and the evolution of the program from radio R 
to TV see LJ 78:128-30 January 15, 1953.) While it raises a number of ms 
questions, the New Orleans project also presents at least one answer to the 
problems of limited library time for such activities and of preparing pro- 

cl 





grams acceptable to commercial TV. 
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High point of the Pre-Conference program—at least for youth librarians— 
was the double-barrelled panel discussion on Saturday morning. Here, four 
members of the Long Beach Public Library Youth Council were “pitted 
against’ a panel of librarians representing various kinds and sizes of li- 
braries. The Youth Council at Long Beach is formed with the help of 
schools, but otherwise has no connecton with them. It helps plan the pro- 
grams for young people and has a good deal of voice in the selection of 
books. It was quite obvious, too, that its members are encouraged to be 
independent, as they were not only disarmingly candid, but also disagreed 
among themselves, for instance, on the types of books to be included or 


excluded. 


A cue for several youth librarians to rise to defense of their own systems 
was the challenge thrown out by one of the panelists: “Why youth rooms? 
Why not just youth collections in adult reading rooms? How otherwise 
do the young people ever get acquainted with the adult services?” Both Miss 
Grim and Mr. Bulman pointed out that young people do not use the youth 
rooms exclusively. Cleveland, for example, has a librarian in each depart- 
ment who is responsible for working with young people. When the Stevenson 
Room cannot satisfy their requests, they are sent to the departmental youth 
librarians. Miss Grim also felt that the very large number of adult books in 
the Stevenson Room contributed to the young people becoming adult users. 
The East Orange Y-room (See TON, May 1953) is just adjacent to the 
adult room and there is considerable movement back and forth; yet the 
teen-agers still have a place of their own where they can, for instance, use 
the special YP record collection. Miss Margo pointed out that a youth 
room means a home for teen-age activities, such as reviewing groups, which 
might otherwise have to meet in cramped quarters whenever they were 
available. Possibly the young panelists were not convinced, being as fond 
of their own system as they were, but at least the audience had a chance 
in this way to hear the arguments pro and con to see what other libraries 
are doing. 


Miss Grim and Miss Margo told of other young people’s group activities. 
Cleveland’s “Roads to World Understanding” is now in its eighth year and 


still going strong. It is main library-centered, planned largely by young 


people and has a four agency sponsorship, including a newspaper and the 


art museum, all of which may serve to explain some of the programs’ 
strength. Miss Margo described the very flourishing 60-member library club 
at Youngstown, which writes as well as publishes its own book reviews. Miss 
Burr told about the youth collections in even the smallest libraries of Wis- 


consin and the state-wide youth participation in book selection. 


Although Mr. Greenaway’s talk, with which the Pre-Conference program 


closed, was primarily concerned with children’s work, his suggestions con- 
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cerning public relations were quite apropos for us and tied in the points that 
were made regarding youth work at the PLD discussions during the confer- 
ence proper: How about parents’ councils? And how about bringing in 
politicians so that they can see what we are doing? Both parents and poli- 
ticians are concerned with the problems of young people and a closer rela- 
tionship would benefit the library by opening up new vistas of thought and 
action as well as by making the two groups more aware of and more in- 
terested in its services. 


All in all, the Pre-Conference program, while it gave us no definite 
answers to our problems—and how could it?—did provide us with stimula- 
tion and the example of experiences elsewhere which will help us in making 
our own plans. 
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a letter which was sent out nation-wide by Amy Winslow to accredited library 
schools suggesting that children’s librarians and librarians working with 
young people in the area of the school be invited to talk with the students early 
in their year’s planning for their library careers. 


The Recordings Committee spends one day a week listening and evaluat- 
ing records for children. The result of their research, a practical and valuable 


compilation, will be published by ALA in the near future. 


Surrounded by the remarkably beautiful collection of foreign picture 
books in the New York Public Library, the International Co.nmittee, under 
Helen Masten, is making a listing of books which may be purchased by li- 
braries for the enjoyment of American children. 


Mrs. Katherine Dill, chairman of the Publicity Committee will welcome 
your suggestions for needed articles and information on where they may be 


best published. 

The latest committee news is the appointment of Elizabeth Gross to the 
important chairmanship of the Committee on the Place of Children’s Work 
in the Public Library. The work of this committee which is of utmost interest 
and importance to each of us. proposes, in its pre-planning, an analysis and 
survey of library work with children as part of the public library future 


in this country. 


Watch the progress of all of your committees with interest. Their chairmen 
will welcome your suggestions and comments on their activities. Their useful- 


ness to you is their measure of their value to the profession. 
Rosemary E. Livsey, CLA Chairman 
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IN ARABIC ONLY 


Ethel M. Fair, Fullbright Lecturer in Library Service, Cairo, Egypt 


“Library service is of great importance in countries that believe in read- 
ing as a means of educating individuals. ... We in Egypt are building schools 
and trying to end illiteracy. But a school cannot do a complete job unless 
its students and teachers are provided with a good library service . . .” This 
is a translation from the Introduction of Fan El Kahtabat Fi Khidmat El 
Nash, (Librarianship in the Service of Youth) published in Arabic by Al 
Maaraf Press in Cairo in 1952. 


The volume has an interesting history. The Cultural Officer in Cairo in 
charge of the USIE Translation Program asked me to select an American 
hook on children’s and school library work to be translated into Arabic. I 
looked over all the American texts on the subject and I was compelled to 
say that I found none which would be appropriate to the Egyptian scene or 
meaningful in terms of the needs of Egyptian libraries. “But,” I said to 
the Cultural Office, “I think I see what can be done. If you will agree with me 
on an outline for such a book, I think a text supporting the outline can be 
compiled by extracts from the United States publications.” 


Thus the English manuscript for the volume was prepared with full copy- 
right permission. The translation into Arabic was done by Dr. Mohamed 
Kafafi,* Professor of Comparative Oriental Literature at the University of 
Cairo, and graduate of the Library School of the University of London. Dr. 
Kafafi’s interest in the subject led him to write an Introduction which has 
“punch”, to provide an index and to request illustrations for the book. He 
was also responsible for the effective title. 


When the book came off the press it was introduced by a book party in 
the Library of the American University at Cairo. Egyptian librarians were 
invited and complimentary copies were provided by the American Embassy 
for the librarians. Coca Cola constituted the refreshments on a warm summer 
afternoon. The Egyptian publisher, Al Maaraf, was represented by a ranking 
official and Dorothy Bennett of Golden Books represented American pub- 


lishers at the party. 


Fan Al Mahtabat Fi Khidmat El Nash’ is the only book in Arabic on 
library service for young people. With the idea of libraries firmly incorpo- 
rated in Egyptian plans for schools and for rural Social Centers, the text 
which stresses the value of the book in an individual’s development and at- 
“Dr. Kafafi is at present in the United States following up his interest in 
Oriental studies and in professional education for librarianship. 


Continued on Page 17 
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We hope you have survived Book Week. and will survive the 
Christmas season. And at this time we would like to wish you 


A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Also our sincere thanks and gratitude for your unfail- 
ing interest. effort. and thought both on our behalf and in a 
larger and more important sense toward something we all be- 


Philip T. Hamilton is our 
new Division treasurer. Mr. 
Hamilton received his M.L.S. 
from Pratt in 1952. He has 
organized the new young peo- 
ple’s section in the public lib- 
rary in Evansville, Indiana. 


Time out for Christmas 



























lieve in — better books for young readers. 






WHITTLESEY HOUSE: Books for Young People 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. 36 
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WISCONSIN'S THIRD GOVERNOR'S CON- 
FERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission and the Wisconsin Library 
Association were among the cooperating organizations that participated in 
the Third Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth called by Governor 
Walter J. Kohler on April 24 and 25. This second follow-up conference in 
Wisconsin, since the Mid-Century White House Conference in 1950, was 
planned as one of the series to be called each two years to report on accom- 
plishments, give information on the priority needs that are facing Wisconsin 
youth, and to assist in developing a continuing local action program to meet 
the unfulfilled needs. Elizabeth Burr, public library consultant on the Free 
Library Commission staff, was a member of the planning committee for 
the conference. 








“Raise one generation of children well and our state will be strengthened 
everlastingly” was the theme of this conference that attracted more than 
1.650 delegates interested in children and youth, with almost 750 youth dele- 
zates present. The Wisconsin Youth Committee for Community Youth Partici- 
pation, the first state-wide independent youth group in the nation, met the 
lay preceding the conference and then joined in the Governor’s Conference, 
articipating as a part of the team in general sessions and section meetings. 
(he high point of the conference was to see the poise and real attainment of 
outh as they joined with adults in discussing the needs of children and youth. 


Among the accomplishments in meeting recommendations of the Mid- 
entury Conference that were reported at the first general session was library 
ervice to rural children and youth as exemplified in the Door-Kewaunee 
itegional Library. One of the highlights of the conference was a special stage 
resentation, arranged and produced by the Wisconsin Idea Theater, en- 
tled. “Ticket to Maturity.” The voice of American youth, age 19, ruminates 
i how and why he has successfully managed to reach maturity. He decided 
that he is reaching maturity because of those who punched his ticket at the 
izht times, and he pays tribute to several of them; the kindly adults who 
-urrounded his youth — his mother, the preacher, the policeman, the play- 
sround director, a teacher, the social worker in the guidance clinic, the 
‘riendly librarian, and the family physician — his growing-up team. Mar- 
orie Warner, children’s librarian at Manitowoc, represented “the friendly 
librarian” in the cast. 





Members of the newly created youth advisory board to the Governor’s 
Commission on Human Rights were introduced at the Commission’s luncheon 
ind participated in a panel in their first advisory session with the Commis- 


Continued on Page 38 
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ANOTHER EDITOR REPORTS 


Second in a series of articles about book reviewing periodicals, their 
policy and procedure concerning books listed. This was written by Jennie 


D. Lindquist, editor of The Horn Book. 


The Horn Book was originated in 1924 by Bertha Mahony Miller in the 
famous Bookshop for Boys and Girls in Boston. She was in close touch with 
interesting things that were happening in the field of children’s books in this 
country and abroad. To carry such book news as well as “the appreciative 
and critical appraisal” of the books themselves was then and still is the 
purpose of the magazine. 


Each issue contains several articles and also a number of regular depart- 
ments. Anne Carroll Moore gives her discerning comments on books in 
“The Three Owls’ Notebook.” Margaret Scoggin, in “Outlook Tower,” re- 
views adult books of interest to young people. Children’s librarians from 
different parts of the country edit “Hunters Fare,” a Book Inquiry page. 
“The Horn Book League” is a department for children’s own writing and 
drawing. From time to time, in “Artist’s Choice,” a well-known illustrator 
comments on a recent picture book he particularly likes. The Newbery and 
Caldecott Award speeches are published in the August issue along with 
biographical articles about the winners. The Caroline M. Hewins Lecture 
appears in a spring issue. Now and then an issue is devoted to some special 
person or subject, as, for instance, The Laura Ingalls Wilder Horn Book 
for December, 1953. 


Then there is the Booklist, now conducted by the present Horn Book 
editor, Jennie D. Lindquist, and Virginia Haviland, Readers Advisor for 
Children at the Boston Public Library. Briefly stated, “their book re- 
viewing policy and procedure” are as follows: 

From the 1200 or so children’s books published in the United States 
each year, The Horn Book has space to review only about 350. Its sub- 
scribers are now fairly evenly divided among public libraries, schools and 
individuals (parents, authors, artists, editors, etc.) and the magazine goes 
to practically every country except those behind the Iron Curtain. Consider- 
ing this group of readers—and with space at such a premium—it seems 
wise to follow the precedent set by the former editor of The Horn Book 
Booklist. Alice M. Jordan, and include only the books which seem most 
worth recommending from the point of view of creative writing, original 
and accurate presentation of a subject, good illustrations and bookmaking. 


Because a book has to measure up to very high standards to get on the list at 


all it follows as a natural result that the reviews are to a large extent | 


“favorable reviews.” 
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People often inquire, “How are the books selected for review?” Every 
single one of the 1200 or so that come to The Horn Book office is carefully 
considered. Obviously it is not necessary to read all of them all the way 
through before making a decision about them. The editors do, however, 
read a great many books from beginning to end and discuss them before 
making the final selection for each issue. No book is ever included in the 
Booklist unless it has been read from cover to cover. 

The Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Vew Subscription Prices U.S. A. Canada and Foreign 

One year $4.00 $4.50 

Two years $7.00 $8.00 

Single copy $1.00 $1.25 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS PROGRAM 


December 6 Shadrach—Meindert de Jong (Harper) 

December 13. Twenty and Ten—Claire Huchet Bishop (Viking) 
December Maggie Rose—Ruth Sawyer (Harper) 

December 27 Unwilling Pirate—West Lathrop (Random House) 
January 3 Upa Crooked River—May McNeer (Viking) 
January 10 Tornado Jones—Trella Lamson Dick (Wilcox Follett) 
January 17 Ballet in the Barn—Regina Woody (Ariel) 

January 24 Reading Can Be Fun—Munro Leaf (Lippincott) 
January 31 A Kingdom to Win—Rosemary Sprague (Oxford) 


February 7 Charley the Horse—Tony Palazzo (Viking) 
February 14 First Book of Israel—Nora B. Kubie (Watts) 


February 21 Thirty-one Brothers and Sisters—Reba Mirsky 
(Wilcox Follett) 


February 28 Wild Birthday Cake and Others—Lavina Davis (Doubleday) 





NEWBERY-CALDECOTT Awarps Continued from Page 9 


stamped postal card to their state library agencies. city and state library 
supervisors or heads of children’s departments in public libraries of cities 
of 100,000 and over. These people will on that day have been notified by the 
Newbery-Caldecott publicity chairman. 


In AraBic OnLy Continued from Page 13 


tempts to show how books should and can be made available appears at a 
strategic time. Library service for young people in city and village is in the 
early stages of development. Recent reports indicate that the book is in de- 
mand and that the original edition has been sold out. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 
MARY PETERS, Associate Editor 


CALIFORNIA. Kern County Library's “Trial 
Balloon,” a traveling exhibit of high school 
photography displayed in branch libraries 
during the vacation months, attracted quite 
a bit of attention and created sufficient en- 
thusiasm to warrant a repeat performance 
next summer. Sponsored by the Young 
Adult Department, the exhibit gave an op- 
portunity to high school students all over 
the county to display their best work. It 
gave the general public a chance to see 
what young people are doing in this field 
and it brought non-borrowers into branch 
libraries for the first time. But most im- 
portant, it gave everyone who participated 
a feeling of accomplishment and pride in 
this work. for the exhibit was non-competi- 
tive and appealed to many boys and girls 
who had never before shared any student 
activity. The prints were divided into 
groups of a size that could be accommo- 
dated by the smaller libraries; each group 
included from one to four prints from 
each high school. The various collections 
were sent from library to library through 
the summer months at intervals of two 
weeks and when the photographs were re- 
turned to the young camera enthusiasts 
each bore on its reverse side a record of 
libraries at which it had been displayed. 

Word has reached us that Claire Nolte, 
Chief, Children’s Division, Los ANGELES 
County Library is retiring. Upon leaving 
her “27 years of creative work and profes- 
sional leadership” she plans to be editor 
of juvenile books published by Melmont 
Publishing Company. 


Soon after the announcement that Secret 
of the Andes had received the Newbery 
Award, children at the Washington Boule- 
vard School for Crippled Children in Los 
ANGELES dramatized the story. Patients in 
wheel chairs held up realistic llamas made 
from wool and cardboard cartons behind a 
paper wall so that only the heads showed. 
With chants and llama humming they ex- 
pressed a great deal of appreciation of the 
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book. Mrs. Clark would have been touched 


by such interest. 


The Teen-Age Room, opened during the 
spring of 1951, has accounted for a sub- 
stantial part of the increase in the circula- 
tion of the Mirt Vatitey Public Library. 
Situated in an almost entirely residential 
community of about 7,000, the library is 
an old Carnegie building with children’s 
and teen-age rooms located on the first 
floor. Walls of unfinished brick and win- 
dows on two sides make the teen-age room 
inviting. Its 12 x 22 foot space houses a 
collection of some 800 juvenile and adult 
books jacketed in plastic covers. “We be- 
lieve that even in a small library, a 
Teen-Age Room is worth-while. It would 
be difficult now to do without ours,” com- 
ments Mrs. Dorothy Thomas, Librarian. 


COLORADO. Book week is celebrated in 
the Children’s Department of Denver Pub- 
lic Library by specially honoring the books 
which have been given the Newbery and 
Caldecott Awards. These books of which 
the library has a complete autographed 
collection are always stressed when talks 
are given to groups of adults about chil- 
dren’s reading. 


There was a full house, one-room log 
cabin, at the School, Children’s and Young 
People’s Section meeting of the Mountain 
Plains Library Association annual meet- 
ing held at Estes Park, September 3-5. 
Congratulations go to the chairman Alice 
O'Donnel of Curyenne, for planning a pro- 
gram that read so well it snared other li- 
brarians away from their own meetings. 
We know they were glad to hear Florence 
C. Means, to see the film “Impressionable 
Years.” to learn from Ruth Jones of the 
University of Utah what children really 
think about the books they read and to 
get the help of Betty Magee of Colorado 
Springs on selecting books for teen-agers. 
As extra special attractions there were 
gift copies of new books for the lucky 
people who sat in the right chairs with 
numbers scotch-taped underneath. Kather- 
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ine Watson of Denver shared with us some 
of the letters she received from famous 
people telling about their favorite books 
as children. Mrs. Mabel Sacra, Librarian 
of the Horace Mann Junior High School, 
Denver, was elected Chairman of the sec- 
tion for 1954. 


ILLINOIS. A totem pole raising was the 
theme of the summer reading project at 
the Grencoe Public Library. Reading was 
done in teams; each book read raised the 
totem pole a little higher into position. 
Most popular totem poles were those top- 
ped with Abraham Lincoln and a big bear. 
Plastic totem pole bookmarks were given 
to each child who reported on one book. 


Lighting a Window on the World was 
the theme of the HigHLanp Park summer 
reading project. Each child who registered 
received a folder with a picture of a win- 
dow through which could be seen trees and 
hills. Each time a book was reported on, 
the child “lit” another pane of glass by 
coloring it. 


\ unique collection of children’s books 
ihout the Jews, their customs, history, 
folk-lore and music, their great men and 
women, and their particular contributions 
to American culture is being assembled in 
the Boy’s and Girl’s Department of the 
Watkecan Public Library as a memorial 
‘o an outstanding Jewish man in the com- 
Contributions to the fund are 
made annually or oftener by his family 
and friends. It is known as the Charles 
Morrison Memorial Collection and is both 
remarkably popular with boys and girls 
of all faiths and of great value for adult 
leaders in community inter-faith and inter- 
cultural activities. At the present time 
fifty books in the collection. 


munity, 


there are 


KANSAS. The presentation of the first Wil- 
liam Allen White Children’s Book Award 
medal to Elizabeth Yates for her book 
1mos Fortune Free Man was an occasion 
that will long be remembered by the li- 
brarians of Kansas. Eleven-year-old Chris 
Cunningham of Hays presented the medal 
to Miss Yates on behalf of all the boys 
and girls of Kansas. Her acceptance speech 
was such an inspiration to us that we want 
to share it with all of you, so plans are 
being made to have it published. 
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The first William Allen White Children’s 
Book Award dinner also seemed to be 
the proper time and place for those of us 
who work with children and young people 
in Kansas to say “thank you” to Ruth 
Gagliardo for the many ways in which she 
has created and stimulated interest in 
children’s books and reading. Blue and 
gold bookplates showing the front of the 
William Allen White medal and with the 
words “This book is given in honor of 


RUTH GARVER GAGLIARDO who plan- 
ned the award” were given to everyone at 
the award dinner. Autographed copies of 
Amos Fortune with the bookplate were 
presented to Mrs. Gagliardo and to Dr. 
Eaton of the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia for the library school and 
for the William Allen White Reading 
Room of the White Library. 


It is our hope that each year after Kan- 
sas boys and girls have chosen the book to 
receive the White Award, many copies of 
this book will be given to schools and li- 
braries by the P.T.A. and others interested 
in good books for boys and girls. If the 
bookplate in her honor means an increas- 
ing number of good books for more chil- 
dren everywhere in Kansas we are sure 
that will please the “Kansas Book Lady” 
most of all. 


This year for the first time it had 
suddenly dawned on us at Midwinter meet- 
ing that there were very few libraries in 
Kansas large enough to receive the New- 


bery-Caldecott air mail announcement 
about the winners — we asked the smaller 
libraries in the state if they would like to 
have the announcement sent on to them 
as soon as it was received in WICHITA. 
Everyone was so eager to hear the news 
that they sent stamped, addressed enve- 
lopes as insurance against their being left 
out. We expect to offer this service again 
in 1954 with a wider coverage through an- 
nouncements at the state meeting and in 
the Kansas Library Bulletin. Congratula- 
tions, Wichita. CLA thought your idea a 
good one, too. See page nine—ED. 


MARYLAND. The editor of the American 
Junior Red Cross Journal has asked the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in BALTIMORE 
to contribute reviews written by teen-age 


readers with pictures of the reviewers. 
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LITTLEST LISTENERS IN ANDOVER 


This is a follow-up article to one published 
last year on Holladay Memorial Library 
for Young People in Indianapolis. The 
editor feels that Journal readers would like 
to know what young people in different 
parts of the country are reading and their 
honest opinions of the books. 

The third edition of one of the most suc- 
cessful lists of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary entitled “Books of Their Own” (a 
guide for parents) became available Oc- 
tober 1. The list was compiled by a com- 
mittee from the Parent Education Classes 
which are sponsored by the Department of 
Education and a committee from the li- 
brary, headed by Elizabeth Gross, Coordi- 
nator of Work with Children. One copy of 
each title on the lists is being purchased 
to comprise a special exhibit which will be 
offered along with lists and a speaker to 
adult groups in the city. All the books in 
the exhibit are being put in plasti-kleer 
jackets so it will be a most attractive and 
eye-catching display. 

The children’s librarians are planning 
to continue the series of nature film pro- 
grams (largely for Scout groups) which 
was inaugurated last fall. To supplement 
the films, a series of useful and attractive 
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lists has been prepared. The lists cover 
such topics as: Let’s Go Camping, Bird 
Lore. The Animal Kingdom, It’s Fun to 
Make and Do Things, Parade of Plants, 
Eerth and Sky, Know Your Insects. To 
date, the programs have been most success- 
ful, and more and more children’s librari- 
ans are finding it necessary to learn how 
to run the film projector so they can join 
the fun and have programs too. 


MASSACHUSETTS. “The Littlest Listeners’ 
Story Hour” at Memorial Hall Library, 
ANDOVER is one of their most successful 
activities and is well liked by both chil- 
dren and their mothers. Children three, 
four or five years of age come to the li- 
brary every Wednesday morning for four 
to five stories, with games between for a 
three-quarter hour program. Mothers who 
accompany the children go into another 
room for a discussion period led by one 
of their number. The success of this pro- 
gram is demonstrated by its longevity—six 
years. Margaret Lane, Children’s Libra- 
rian, will be glad to share her experience. 


An interesting and valuable display of 


Newbery-Caldecott Award material built 
up by Margaret Little, Boys and Girls’ Li- 
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brarian of the Brockton Public Library, 
is used not only in the Children’s Room 
each year but also by schools, neighbor- 
ing libraries and teachers’ colleges. Au- 
thors, artists and publishers have con- 
tributed autographed books, photographs, 
letters and drawings. Biographical infor- 
mation is kept up-to-date. 


In GREENFIELD the local radio station 
WHATI uses the library’s set of Enrich- 
ment Records made from Landmark Books 
on their county news program. Agnes Wait, 
Children’s Librarian. periodically reviews 
children’s books on this program. 


Hester L. Mitchell, Librarian of Ipswicu 
Public Library has the answer for holding 
the library interests of seventh grade boys 
in a small community. The have 
formed the “Ipswich Library Boys’ Club,” 
meet for one hour one afternoon a week 
“most anything.” They make 
mend_ books, movies for 
younger children. The boys set up the pro- 
jector, run it and are generally responsible 
for the program. 


boys 


and do 


posters, show 


MICHIGAN. When the announcement of the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards comes from the 
Publicity Committee of the CLA, articles 
on both the prize winners are prepared for 
our local newspaper. These include bio- 
graphical sketches of ‘the authors and 
artists and a brief review of their award 
books. More detailed information is given 
if either author or artist happens to be 
of local interest, as in the case of Mar- 
guerite de Angeli, who was born in La- 
peer, and whose father is Shad in Copper- 
toed Boots. Sometimes this local interest 
results in a runner-up receiving more at- 
tention than the award winners. For in- 
stance, Holling C. Holling, who grew up 
in the Fiint area, was of more interest 
locally than the author who received the 
award the year in which he was a 
runner-up. 


MINNESOTA. Those who live in big cities 
might be scared to read of a visitor to the 
St. Croup Public Library. A young fox 
spent a whole Saturday morning wandering 
around the children’s room. His visit was 
so much enjoyed (!) by other patrons 
that they pretended not to notice that he 
sometimes reflectively nibbled on a book. 
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MisSOuRI. Brentwoop Public Library has 
each Newbery-Caldecott Award book en- 
cased in a special uniform binding before 
it is added to the sections devoted to 
Newbery-Caldecott Award Books. 

According to Jacqueline Cravens, Super- 
visor of Branches in the Kansas City Pub- 
lic Library, the use of young people’s col- 
lections in the fourteen branches and the 
bookmobile is stimulated by articles writ- 
ten by students for newspapers, 
talks by the librarian in classrooms on 
books not related to the assignment, short 
reviews or talks given in the library when 
classes meet there for library lessons or 
to select reading. A section of the school 
display case is used for posters and book 
jackets of interest to the students. The 
greatest advertising is a satisfied customer 
and books that the students recommend to 
each other really move. 


school 


In order to publicize the Newbery-Calde- 
cott books the St. Louts County Library 
uses the Newbery-Caldecott Book marks 
which can be purchased from the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19. As the prizes are awarded 
each year, articles are sent to the local 
papers which are always eager for library 
news, and the newspaper usually gives ex- 
cellent space. We also exhibit the books 
and their jackets in our Headquarters Li- 
brary, in our branches and on our ten 
bookmobiles. 


NEBRASKA. “Nebraska Public Libraries 
Serve Children” was the message on the 
large sign which hung over the booth 
sponsored by the Nebraska Library Asso- 
ciation at the Nebraska State Fair, Sep- 
tember 5 through 11, 1953. Each of Ne- 
braska’s large libraries was invited to de- 
sign or make a poster depicting some 
phase of its work with children. Twenty 
libraries participated. Most posters fea- 
tured photographs of the children attend- 
ing story hours, summer reading programs 
and other library activities. Information 
about the library and information of local 
interest were also included. Lists of recom- 
mended books for children were dis- 
tributed at the booth. There was a very 
colorful display publicizing the Newbery- 
Caldecott Award books, and another col- 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection by Rosalee Wright, Young Adult Librarian, Public Library, 
South Pasadena, California 

PAMPHLETS 

“Discipline in Our Schools.” a publication of the Philadelphia Suburban 
School Study Council, Group A. September, 1952. Educational Service 
Bureau, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
1, Penn. Fifty cents. A report to parents which gives a good simple ex- 
planation of the school’s part in developing self-disciplined individuals. 


Excellent photographs. 


“Youth Discussion: Patterns and Techniques.” 1953. Junior Town Meeting 
League, 400 S. Front St.. Columbus 15, Ohio. Free. An excellent and 


detailed pamphlet to be used by librarian, teacher or young people. 


Tuttle, Harold S. “Serving Youth is Education; a Story of a Six-Year 
Experiment in Humanizing Education.” Lewis and Clark College, Book 
Store, Portland 7, Oregon. Fifteen cents. Report of the college's experi- 


ence in training group leaders plus recommendations for inclusion in the 


curriculum. 

“Youth Councils, a Memorandum.” National Social Welfare Assembly, 134 
E. 56th St., New York 22. Ten cents. Gives a design for youth participa- 
tion as well as that of adults in community projects. 

“Teen-age Youth and Young Adults in Today's World:” a report prepared 
by Marion Robinson on the consultation on Current Social Factors 

Affecting Teen-age Youth and Young Adults. Education-Recreation 

Division, National Social Welfare Assembly, 134 E. 56th St.. New York 


22. Ten cents. 


ARTICLES 


Bristol, Ruth A. “Design for Living in the Library.” 
1953) An answer to Mrs. Armstrong’s article 
Mrs. Bristol 


Library Journal 
78:1350 (September 1, 
“Too Noisy?°LJ 78:238 (February 15, 1953) in which 
stresses the need of quiet where a person can read and think. 

Dennis, Willard K. “Young Designers.” Library Journal 78:1307-8 (August 
1953) Book jackets for old books. An idea you might adapt to your 
needs. 

“For Teen-Agers.” New York Public Library Branch Library News, p. 101 
(September 1953) A resume of the New York Public Library's program 
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for teen-agers. 


Hollowell, Lillian. “Series in Children’s Books.” Wilson Library Bulletin 
27:736 (May 1953) A discussion of recent series published in the non- 
fiction field including those used by teen-agers. 


*Ives, Vernon. “Teen-age Reading.” ALA Bulletin 47:400-4 (October 1953) 
Report on the study of reading needs of teen-agers made under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, the 
American Association of School Librarians and the Children’s Book 
Council. Don’t miss. 


Towery, James G. “Heart of the School? Yes.” Wilson Library Bulletin 
28:68 (September 1953) The author’s reply to the article “Heart of the 
School, my Foot” in WLB, (May 1953) giving his reasons for believing 


the library is the center of the school. 


White, Lynn, Jr. “School Library and the Gifted Child.” Library Journal 
78:1480-3 (September 15, 1953) Dr. White’s paper given before the 
AASL meeting at Los Angeles, June 25, 1953. 


“Reprints available jrom Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd St., New 
York 19. Ten Cents.—Ed. 
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1 fA-& style, in both writing and 
: we, illustration is again apparent in.. 


. The Doll 
1 i in the Window 


%, | “Seven-year-old Victoria. the eldest of six sisters. sets out to 
choose her Christmas gifts for the family. Unexpected incidents, 


a connected with an unusual doll in a store window. will provide 
® delight to all 5-7 year-old little girls . . . Large type. wide mar- 
h gins. artistic. decorative illustrations. A welcome Christmas 
# present for a special little friend.” — The Library Journal. 

yy CLotH Bounp, $2.00 
a OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

2g 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by Mrs. Doris Boyd, Young People’s Librarian, Public 


Library, Des Moines, lowa. 


Gipson, Fred. Cowhand. 1953. Harper. $2.75 
A robust quality tinges these true yarns of the life of a working cowboy. 


Miers, Earl. Touchdown Twins. 1953. World. $2.50 
Lover Carmichael spreads himself too thin by playing football, helping 
with a family newspaper he inherited, and starting a community service 
project. It becomes a hilarious, though very subtle, approach to adult 
ways of solving problems. 


Norton, Andre. Star Rangers. 1953. Harcourt. $2.75 
A tremendously exciting adventure into the future with adult concepts of 
community living. 

Sellers, Naomi. Cross my Heart. 1953. Doubleday. $2.50 


Common problems get solid answers in this mature novel for girls. 


Stolz, Mary. Jn a Mirror. 1953. Harper. $2.50 
In this sensitive diary of college life, Bessie Muller battles the over- 
weight problem while her roommate develops a hopeless love for a 
professor. 


Tey, Josephine. The Singing Sands. 1953. Macmillan. $2.75 
A casual glimpse of a dead man on a train disturbs a Scotland Yard in- 
spector on sick leave. Continued curiosity draws his thoughts ever back 
to certain peculiarities in the situation, and then on to the solution of 


the crime. 


Tufts, Anne. As the Wheel Turns. 1952. Holt. $2.50 
Seldom has history been so excitingly presented as in the story of Anthony 
Bryce who flees England with his father’s invention of the power loom. 
As he works to perfect the loom he meets community opposition, not 
only to power weaving, but also to his interest in the Quaker girl, Charity. 
Waite, Helen. How do I Love Thee? 1953. Macrae. $2.50 
The traditionally beautiful romance of the Brownings is retold in this 
spirited biography. 
Lack of space in this issue prohibits the inclusion of a list of DLCYP 
officers and committee members as well as those of AYPL and CLA. See the 
December ALA Bulletin for this information. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A Quarterly Listing Selected by Mrs. Edith Bishop, Senior Librarian, 
Department of Work with Children, Los Angeles Public Library. 


PAMPHLETS 

Carr, Constance. “Substitutes for the Comic Books.” National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. Thirty cents. 

Child Study Association. “Bible Stories and Books about Religion for Chil- 
dren.” Child Study Association, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21, Twenty- 


five cents. 


Newark School Librarians Association. “The Librarian and the Gifted Child.” 
Department of Libraries and Audio-Visual Aids, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J. One dollar in stamps. Study with bibliography. 


ARTICLES 


Benary-Isbert, Margot. “Through Books to Brotherhood.” National Parent- 
Teacher, 48:27-8 (October 1953). 


Caples, Beth. “Pre-school Story Hour.” Library Journal, 78:1805-8 (October 
15, 1953). . 


Cincinnati Committee on the Evaluation of Comic Books. “Annual Rating of 
Comic Magazines.” Parents Magazine, 28:54-5 (October 1953). 
Frank, Josette. “Religion in Books for Children.” Child Study, 30:32-3 (Fall 


1953). A fore-taste of Mrs. Frank’s Books for Today’s Children to be 
published by Doubleday, 1954. 


Jacobs, Leland B. “Lois Lenski’s Regional Literature.” Elementary English, 
30:261-6 (May, 1953). 
National Association for Better Radio and Television. “Television and Radio 


Fare for Children and Young People.” National Parent-Teacher, 48:36-7 


(October 1953). A recommended list in abbreviated form. 


“Reading in the Family is Fun.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 28:175-86 (October 
953). Four papers from the Children’s Book Council Conference, Spring, 
1953. Ilg. Frances L., “Reading to Children.” Martignoni, Margaret E., 
“Books and Children Together in the Library.” Buell, Ellen L., “Review- 


ing Children’s Books.” Kramer, Nora., “The Bookseller’s Part.” 


Wenzel. Evelyn. “Ann Nolan Clark: 1953 Newbery Award Winner.” Ele- 
mentary English, 30:327-32 (October 1953). 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SERVE 
COMMUNITY GROUPS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, is a church-minded city: therefore, the library 
makes a point of serving the churches both directly and indirectly. The 
indirect contacts are usually with regular borrowers who have used titles 
with their own children and have found them also useful in Sunday School. 
We supply books that these readers who are Sunday School teachers need 
for supplementary material, and activity ideas helpful in carrying out proj- 
ects developing from the church school curriculum. We are consulted about 
departmental subjects and have been able to suggest additional titles for 
bibliographies that purposely contain a minimum number of references. 
When we are aware that certain patrons are using this type of material, we 
are able to channel new titles and additional material to them as the veai 
progresses. They, in turn, recommend our resources to other teachers in the 


same church. 


The first direct contact with the church resulting from such assistance 
to individuals may be a request to speak to groups of parents in a young 
couples’ club, a mothers’ club or a churchwomen’s group about religious 
books for children. One parent group wanted to know where to find well 
edited Bible stories and how to tell or read them to various aged youngsters. A 
mothers’ group, over a three-year period, asked for talks on religious books 
for children, then books for themselves about children. Older women seem 
most interested in books to buy for grandchildren, nieces and nephews. 


When church groups have become aware of our services, the church 
leaders are also alert to our possibilities and have included the library in the 
plans of their Christian Education Committees, ministers of youth and those 
concerned with church school curriculum. The requests for assistance in 
supplementary materials and other types of aid then come directly from the 


church itself. 


We have tried to keep a complete collection of religious titles in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Room of the main library both because there are a number 
of churches within a few blocks and because it is the central collection. 
Titles most in demand are recommended to the branches and bought for the 
bookmobiles. Both King James and Douay versions are provided whenever 
that is possible. Titles recommended by specific churches are considered for 
purchase; some are rejected because of the format but others are accepted. 


Some churches provide libraries of their own, but remain aware of the 
assistance the public library offers. For them we can offer suggestions for 
purchase, lend new titles they wish to examine, and help with technical 


questions such as, the amount of shelving necessary for a new church library. 
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The volunteer librarians have many questions for the professionals and are 
usually regular patrons. They are among those who appreciate it when new 
material is called to their attention. 


The Children’s Department is also consulted as an authority on story- 
telling. We have provided story-tellers for Vacation Church Schools that are 
nearby and for special church groups during the winter months or at holiday 
time. We are available for talks on the use of story-telling in the church 
school curriculum and are scheduled during teacher-training periods. This 
leads to suggestions for story-telling material and back into the curriculum. 


Then there is the intermittent demand for devotional material, brief 
biographies for story sermons, special stories for missionary programs, and 
similar requests. There has been much interest in Thirty-one Brothers and 
Sisters by Reba Mirsky in several of our churches that are studying Africa 
this year and one especially that helps support a hospital for Zulus. 


All in all, we cooperate with Sunday Schools as we should with public 
hools. As we become aware of curriculum needs we are more ready to help 
hem with supplementary titles, refer them to adult services including records 
ind films. and buy with their needs in mind. In turn they recommend our 
ervices, act as reviewers for our new titles and give us frank comments on 


he use of our materials in their special field. 


Eleanor S. Burgess 
Chief of the Children’s Department 


Children’s librarians in Youngstown are cooperating with many com- 
nunity groups in their efforts to get books to everybody. These groups 
include Youngstown Council of Churches, City and Park Commission, 
Family Life Council, Camp Fire, Girl Scouts, nursery schools, Red Feather 


\gencies, Jewish Community Center, and settlements. 


Everywhere a child may wander, he'll not be far from a book, brightly- 
jacketed, prominently displayed and so, so easy to borrow. At the moment 
we are cooperating with one private nursery school and four others which 
meet semi-weekly at churches and the YWCA, to supply story-telling, picture 
hooks and instructive materials for leaders. Simplified story-telling and finger 
play instruction is given to the volunteer workers of the church group; lists 
of recommended books for children and leaders are prepared; story ses- 
sions are held twice a year by library personnel at the nursery schools; as- 
sistance is given to the children in the selection of their books when the 
groups frequently visit the library. At this time, stories are told or picture 
books read aloud. 
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Two weeks ago, four-year-old Bobby wanted nothing but a book about 
jets. Last week all fifteen in the group wanted similar books for they were 
making jets and atomic bombs as a school project. Along with these ad- 
vanced intellectual requests there is always a continuous demand for such 
favorites as Curious George or Millions of Cats. 







Cooperation with organized church groups includes an annual meeting 
with the Directors of Religious Education who convene at the library each 
fall to study and evaluate books especially recommended and related to their 
coordinated Sunday School program. At a six weeks’ “School of Religion” 
conducted by the Youngstown Council of Churches, a children’s librarian 
gave instruction in story-telling techniques and finger play for nursery school 
and kindergarten children as well as discussing stories and books suitable 
for the Sunday School child. Each spring a book committee for the Vacation 
Bible Schools of the Council of Churches with the aid of the library prepares 
a basic collection of books for teacher use. These basic books are set aside 
at all branch libraries so that Sunday School teachers may see the books 














recommended. 


Though the library has no direct contact with the juvenile courts, the 
children’s librarian is a member of the Youngstown Family Life Council 
which includes representatives from all social and welfare agencies, the 
churches, the courts, and the Board of Education. The council promotes 
parent education and child guidance, discusses community problems and 
plans regional institutes. Many reading lists have been prepared for this 
council’s subcommittee or study groups and at all institutes or large group 
meetings a librarian and library books are present. 



















Each summer, unit collections of twenty to thirty craft books suitable 
for leader use are made available to the City, Park and Recreation Com- 
mission and the Camp Fire and Girl Scout camps. To the Jewish Community 
Center and the Fresh Air Camp, a Red Feather agency, over 200 books are 


lent for the children themselves to use. 













In children’s work we measure our reward by many standards, but cer- 
tainly the happiness of one recent nursery school group which visited our 
Main Library was one of the more rewarding. The four-year-old spokesman 
for the group thanked the children’s librarian profusely for having saved the 
life of the group’s pet turtle. Only momentarily taken back, the librarian 
recalled that a short time before she had recommended Bronson’s book 










Turtles to the nursery teacher. Faith, as only it can shine in the eyes of little 
children is the spur which goads us to greater effort. We know we can do it. 


A child has told us so. 







Jane Darrah 
Director, Work with Children 
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“WE COULD POOL OUR RESOURCES” 


This quite ordinary sentence was a bombshell to the Melendy children; 
they discovered for themselves the old truth that by joining together in an 
enterprise they would benefit strongly as individuals. And so the Independent 
Saturday Afternoon Adventure Club was formed, which provided for each 
if them a long-to-be-remembered experience. Membership in the Children’s 
Library Association has quite the same effect: those of us who work with 
hildren and their books must come together in mutual support if we are 
‘oing to receive the fullest benefits from our profession. 





Through membership in CLA we are strengthened by a sense of belong- 
1g. It is a heartening fact for each member to know that this year she has 
een joined by almost 1700 others in the United States, Canada, and Hawaii 
who shared her interest in library work with children. Whose work has not 
een enriched by the quarterly arrival of Top of the News, jointly published 
ry CLA and AYPL? Membership i in CLA brings the privilege of helping se- 
ect the Newbery and Caldecott winners. The work of the standing and special 
mmittees of CLA, on which outstanding children’s librarians serve, re- 
ilts in widening the horizons of library work with children for all of us. 
.A-sponsored meetings at ALA conferences send us back to our work with 
w enthusiasm. And that portion of our ALA dues alloted to CLA brings 
hout the very tangible benefit of the fine help we receive from ALA Di- 
sional Headquarters. 
















The Membership Committee for the coming year is as follows: 


entral States, East Laura Long. Public Library, Midland, Michigan 
entral States, West Mrs. Louane L. Newsome. University Libraries, 
State University of Iowa. lowa City. lowa 
lawaii Elizabeth Carey, Waikiki Kapahulu Branch, Li- 
brary of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 
‘lid. Atlantic States Irene Bowen, County Pub. Lib., Schenectady, N. Y. 
\ew England States H. Arlene Thorp, City Library, Manchester, N. H. 
southeastern States Mrs. Averil Randall, Cossitt Library. Memphis, 
Tenn. 





Southwestern States Clara Webber, Public Library, Pomona, Calif. 





Besides children’s librarians there are many unaffiliated persons who are 
seriously concerned with library work with children: school librarians, ad- 
ministrators, trustees, booksellers, children’s editors, authors, illustrators, 
hook reviewers and teachers of children’s literature. Why can’t each of us 
wt as a Membership Committee of one to approach persons in these fields 
in behalf of CLA membership. Regional chairmen will supply membership 
blanks. Our compensations can be greater if we pool our resources. 








Winifred Snedden, Chairman 
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TO YOUTH LIBRARIANS 


What have you done lately to increase AYPL’s rolls? // AYPL added 
fifty new members each month from January through June, it could reach 
the thousand mark by next convention time. 


WILL IT? THATS UP TO YOU! 
These regional chairmen have accepted. Others will be announced later 
Middle Atlantic Marcia Cooley. Public Library, Newark, N. J.. & 


Helen Haverty. Public Library. Washington, D. € 
Mrs. Lois Markey, Public Library. Concord, N. H. 


New England 


Southern States. West Beth Welch. Public Library. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Inez Cox. Library School, Kansas State Teachers 


College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Central States. West 


Dozens and no doubt hundreds of small and medium size libraries in 
this country are starting Youth Service departments. This means at least 
half-time youth librarians and in many places full-time youth service 
people. There are many adult services librarians interested in teen-agers. 
AYPL can help them with their work. What are you members doing to 


bring them into the fold? 


Huntting for Library Books !! Young people’s librarians were 
@ ADULT & JUVENILES never so much “in style.” So let’s 


@ QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING make the most of it. Put on your 
@ PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING fanciest earrings and your wild- 
@ PUBLISHER'S TRADE BINDINGS est tie and go forth to battle with 


your brochures flying high and 


ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER— ; 
ANY BINDING your tongues wagging long. See 
to it that one of our tribe is rep- 


Huntting is the only wholesaler ren- 
dering this complete service. resented at every state and re 


Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for sional meeting. If possible con- 


f ctive ar- 4 
—. and useful, attracti tact every library In your part of 
If you are not already on our mailing _ the state and find out who does 
| list, send today for , youth work and whether they are 
|O STANDARD FUVEMEE CATALOS (6260) AYPL. members. This ic not jal 
| SPRING & FALL CATALOGS OF NEW/|a committeeman’s job; we all 
ENILE ray 
; 'have a share in it. 


|(] HUNTTING’S MONTHLY LIST OF ADULT 
BOOKS 


7 If your buying system requires formal bids, | Write to your local chairman. 


gente ood - a poten pod me She will supply you with mem- 
. . 7 td = > ro - > » 
29 Worthington St. bership blanks or contact your 
| Springfield 3, Mass. prospect herself if you wish. 





49 Years Serving Libraries & Schools Learned Bulman, Chairman 
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FAMILY NIGHT AT THE LIBRARY 


Urs. Regina M. Andrews, Librarian of the Washington Heights Branch, N.Y. 


Family Night at the Washington Heights Branch is as informal as “Mr. 
and Mrs. Average America.” It is our way in the library of saying, “Come, 
meet your neighbor, and talk over with him those problems of living, learn- 
ing, working, and playing together which, when frankly approached, will 
help to establish a well integrated community.” 


You will not find the name of J. Hood Wright in the archives of the 
truly great in Washington Heights but we know of him as one who en- 
visioned the need for a greater cultural growth and understanding among 
those who form this community. He established the fund which makes 
our program possible. 


We serve a public with widely diverse cultural and economic back- 
srounds; Puerto Rican Americans, Americans of Jewish faith, Negro Ameri- 
ans, and many new citizens who came as refugees from Holland, Germany, 
\ustria, and Poland. Foreign books in greatest demand are German and 
french and very recently Spanish and Yiddish. Many of the residents of 
he early 1900's still remain in the old brown stone front houses, particularly 
the Irish Catholics, and others who have become just Mr. and Mrs. America 
through years of descendency from pioneer New Yorkers. These are the 
readers who use our library. 


This is a family neighborhood with its own business street and natural 
boundary lines, forming a: little city within a city. Parents come to the 
library with their teen-age youngsters while many other young adults of 
high school age come in large and small groups. A visitor’s register could 
include a high school girl from Poland who came to New York by way of 
India and Japan, and is now taking architecture as a major in Music and 
\rts High School: or a refugee from Vienna whose family had been for 
venerations Hof-Damenfriseur and Parfumeur to the Royal Family; a 
physician whose skill and training had been tested and proved in service 
to the Dutch underground and who now serves as a valued staff member at 
New York’s Medical Center; or a Negro from the South who had never 
enjoyed the privileges of a public library, and therefore, knew nothing of 


our services. 


With this rich and fertile field, ours is not a difficult problem, in fact, 
not a problem at all. Perhaps we did try unconsciously, to analyze all of 
the many factors in order to evolve a simple comprehensive program 
which might best meet the needs of our public. To do so, we tried to answer 


two questions: 


1. How can we further encourage the family groups to continue coming 
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to the library together, and how can we increase the number of such 


groups? 











In what additional ways can we give a people of such diverse culture: 
and backgrounds an opportunity to know and understand the neigh- 
bor with whom they will work and live? 










A plan similar to the Old Town Hall idea seemed to be the answer, offer- 
ing an excellent opportunity for argumentation and debate which we felt 
would result in healthy contact and understanding. The Family Night at the 
Library program reached the experimental stage. Parents, relatives, friends 
and all young people above the junior high school level were invited to 
come and enjoy audience participation after a speaker or panel of speakers 
had presented a given subject. 










Annotated book lists are prepared by our staff and printed by the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of the main library. The subject under discussion 
is announced by mailing a printed program to readers on the Family Night 
mailing list. Additional publicity includes table displays of books and re- 
lated materials, notices in high school papers and the daily press. 







In selecting our speakers and panel discussants, we usually include a 
local resident as a participant, and if this is not practical, the chairman is 
chosen from the community, or from the very able group of department 
supervisors in the main library. Our topics from discussion are planned 
well within the interest range of young people and adults. 












One of our most successful discussions had to do with job opportunities, 
and we invited a personnel officer from B. Altman’s to be one of the dis- 
cussants. This was a very happy choice in that many in our audience in 
recognizing that this speaker represented one of America’s greatest merchan- 
dising centers, remembered her as a former reader who used to bring her two 
children to the library each week, and her success story had the added 
glamor of “our home town girl makes good.” 









This same circumstance obtained with the discussion on modern music 
which was given by Philippa Duke Schuyler. who as a child borrowed her 
first books from the 115th Street Library. Miss Schuyler is now a musician 


of note and is about to be presented in concert by the French Embassy. 








City College is our neighbor, and when Dr. Buell Gallagher was ap- 
pointed as the seventh president of the college, local high school students 
and their families welcomed an opportunity to hear Justice Hubert Delany 
and the new president discuss their views on “Building Better Human Rela- 
tions; a Challenge to the Youth of our Community.” 










We know that many family talks took place in homes following the 
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discussion between Dr. Ira Reid, Professor of Haverford College, and Rob- 
t F. Wagner, Jr., Borough President of Manhattan on the subject, “The 
Economy of Good Human Relations”, when it was learned that the racial 
ind religious prejudice engendered by the American people costs the gov- 
rnment and the people $3,000,000 per year. 


And when our young adults heard four Young Ambassadors from our 
ommunity tell of their experiment in international living as experienced 
n Spain, Germany, Yugoslavia and France, there was a great note of 
ersonal responsibility in the voice of every participant as ways and means 
vere suggested for the more effective development of a strong American 
iemocracy. This was a normal development when these four young people 
ld their relatives and neighbors of the questions raised about America by 
1e young people of other countries. 

We have been fortunate that many key people in New York have 
rought a wealth of experience and great achievement to our meetings. 
lowever, the more productive result has been in the finding of important 
itle people within our own community, and the discovery of greatness 
erein. Many of us have learned for the first time that the neighbor who 
shes out from the apartment each morning taking his boy and girl to 
hool, is the man who does the comics for Coca Cola on television; that the 


istinguished greying gentleman who bows with such dignity is William 


inley Braithwaite, compiler of anthologies, and author of The Bewitched 


irsonage. This is only to emphasize that we use our local talent, whether 
ey decorate trays in‘the best early American style or go shark hunting 


iid show films on “Shark or the Tigers of the Great Seas.” 


Other nights of real delight and fun were those when we took “A West 
\frican Journey” with Etta Moten, concert artist and star of “Porgy and 
hess” and Miss Moten narrated the films which she took on her journey. 
\lso. our trip to India, interpreted through the native costume dances of 
lyotisha Devi, which gave us an all too brief insight into the art and culture 
f her country. 

\ll of these occasions have given us an opportunity to bring many spe- 
cial interest groups of books from the shelves for display and circulation, 
and further opportunities to encourage reading with attractive and an- 
notated book lists. 

As to staff and time, there are those librarians who work far beyond the 
line and time of duty, feeling that there are more people who will read 
more books if they know more about them. Of these librarians we have had 


many at Washington Heights who helped to make these programs possible. 
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FROM THE DESK OF THE DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Division has scheduled a business meeting for February 3, 1954 
Wednesday at the Morrison Hotel where ALA Midwinter meetings will b 
held. At this session the agenda will include discussion of plans for the ful! 
time DLCYP office made possible by the recent ALA Executive Board grant 
Reports are planned on television. foreign children’s books, the International 
Youth Library. new library designs and equipment and areas in which pul 
lications are needed. We expect discussion about plans for the library o! 
Congress children’s literature consultant. 


The Chicago Children’s Librarians have planned a “get acquainted” 
luncheon at 12:45 on February 4. 1954 in the Morrison Hotel. It will provide 
opportunity for children’s and young people’s librarians who are here from 
other parts of the country to meet Chicago authors and children’s librarians. 
Tickets will be $3.50 and reservations. with check or money order. should 


be sent to Helen Bough. Thomas Hughes Room. Chicago Public Library. 
Miss Bough is chairman of the committee arranging the luncheon. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 


Do you have suggestions of librarians who should be considered for the 
Grolier Society Award which the ALA will select? This annual award of 
$500 and a scroll or plaque recognizing the achievements of the recipient 
will be given to “a librarian in a community or in a school who has made an 
unusual contribution to the stimulation and guidance of reading by children 
and young people.” 


Chairman of the ALA Special Committee on the Grolier Society Award 
is Harriet Carter. Indiana State Library. Indianapolis. Serving with her are 
the following: Mrs. Blanche Brauneck. Nathan Straus Branch Library. New 
York: Elsie Dobbins. Free Public Library. Montclair. New Jersey; Esther 
Burrin. State Department of Education. Indianapolis. Indiana: Lura E. Craw- 
ford. Oak Park-River Forest High School Library. Oak Park. Illinois. Plans 
and procedure for selection of the librarian to receive the award are being 
developed by the committee. Information about details of the plan will be 
available from the committee chairman as soon as they are completed. 


* x * 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby gave an inspiring talk at the Washington Post 
Book and Author Luncheon on November 14. She stressed the need for chil- 
dren to “stretch their minds.” She remarked that parents are very careful 
that their children have the right food for physical growth but are they as 


keenly concerned with the food which stimulates mental growth? 
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RecionaL News Continued from Page 21 


lection of books for parents, teachers and 
hildren to read and examine. A special 
-ign was posted in the 4-H Building invit- 
ng boys and girls to read and relax in 
he booth. Considerable ingenuity was dis- 
laved by the libraries designing their 
ysters. This display of posters was a fea- 
ire of the Children’s and Young People’s 
ection of the Nebraska Library Associa- 
on at their annual meeting in Lincoln, 
letober 15-17. 


NEW JERSEY. The Newark Board of Edu- 
ition offered the library the use of their 
Report to Parents” time on the local 
levision station WATV for September 9, 
:30-4:00. The Children’s Division put on 
program to show what goes on during 
pre-school story hour in the Children’s 
wom. Five children from the pre-school 
sup of the Weequahic Branch took part 

the program, listening to the Wanda 

story of The Funny Thing told by 
ith Brown, their Children’s Librarian, 
| participating in singing games. Mrs. 
eanor Hawley described the Library’s 
-school story hour program and invited 
rents to enroll their children in the pre- 
ol group at their neighborhood library. 


\Irs. Beatrice Schein, Principal Librar- 

in charge of the “Teen Corner’ in the 
wark Publie Library, has resigned as 
October 1. She expects to devote her 
ie to her home. As yet no one has been 
pointed to succeed her. Civil Service 
.aminations for the position were to be 
nounced at an early date. 


NEW YORK. At the New York Library 
\ssociation Conference at ALBANY in Oc- 
tober, the Children’s and Young People’s 
section scheduled two program meetings. 
Selecting Books for Children and Young 
People” was the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion on Thursday, October 22. Mem- 
hers of the panel were: Maria Cimino, 
Children’s Librarian, New York Public, 
discussing Picture Books; Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, Superintendent of Work 
with Children, New York Public, discus- 
sing Books in Series; Mrs. Marie Claire 
Babiak, Young Adult Librarian, Yonkers 
Public Library, discussing Fiction for 
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Young Adults; Dinah Epner, Young 
People’s Department, Brooklyn Public 


Library acted as Moderator. The Friday, 
October 23rd meeting, was addressed by 
two guest speakers; Annis Duff, author 
of Bequest of Wings and Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Book Editor, Viking Press, and 
Fritz Eichenberg, illustrator of Ape In A 
Cape and many other books. 


“Margaret Scoggin, Supervisor of Work 
with Young Adults at the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and a member of the DLCYP 
International Relations Committee, was in 
Germany in July as ALA Consultant to 
the International Youth Library. The five- 
year Rockefeller Foundation grants which 
have made this library possible expire in 
the spring of 1954. Important German 
financial support has developed, but this 
is not yet adequate for a minimum pro- 
gram. Miss Scoggin’s observations and 
those made by Douglas Bryant, ALA In- 
ternational Relations Board chairman, will 
aid in determining plans for seeking as- 
sistance for continuation of the TYL and 
its significant program under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Jella Lepman.” 

The BrooktyN Public Library took part 
in station WNYC’s “Festival of Books,” by 
presenting a program built around Char- 
loites Web. Recordings of the program 
may be borrowed from WNYC. Remodel- 
ing of the main building of the Brooklyn 
Public Library is well under way. When 
completed, the Central Children’s Room 
will have a new look, and more floor space. 
Outdoor story hours under the library’s 
green and. gold umbrellas were conducted 
in fourteen of the city parks this summer. 
To attract attention, pony carts were used 
to take the story-tellers to two of the first 
park programs of the season. Margaret E. 
Martignoni, Brooklyn’s Superintendent of 
Work with Children, taught at the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
during the summer session. Her assistant, 
Mrs. Ruth W. Stewart, taught at Pratt In- 
stitute during the spring session. Chap- 
ters on story-telling by Spencer G. Shaw, 
Brooklyn’s Specialist for that activity, have 
appeared in two recent publications, The 
Wonderful World of Books, and Recrea- 
tion Leadership, by H. D. Corbin. 
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Hvuvson Fats Free Library and Troy 
Public Library both had successful Circus 
Vacation Reading Clubs. Each member 
had a paper clown which he decorated 
with colored spots as he read and reported 
on books. Three of the dots were either 
gold or silver to represent the non-fiction 
required. Hudson Falls ended with a Di- 
ploma Party while Troy climaxed with a 
Talent Show. 

Scuenectapy had a unique idea for its 
summer reading club in the Main Chil- 
dren’s Room and four branches. Each 
child joined by reading and reporting on 
one or more books. He was given a paper 
bookmobile and for each book read, added 
a strip of brightly colored paper (repre- 
senting the back of a book) to the side of 
the bookmobile. The bookmobiles were 
double, stood by themselves and made a 
parade of bookmobiles around the Chil- 
dren’s Room. In a small booklet each 
participant recorded the names of the 
books read. Both bookmobile and booklet 
were the child’s to take home at the close 
of the summer. Emphasis was put on the 
fact that it is fun to read whether it was 
one or twenty books and the club was re- 
markably free from the competitive element. 


November 1953 marked the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the radio program “Bag O’- 
Tales,” sponsored by the WeEsTCHESTER 
County Library Association. Weekly on 
Saturday mornings during the school year, 
librarians, teachers and other interested 
adults from all sections of the county tell 
stories. This fifteen-minute story program 
with musical introduction and close, was 
designed to acquaint children and _ their 
parents with good stories. 

OHIO. The Cincinnati Club of the Zonta 
International (an organization of women 
executives) recently presented the Board 
of the public library with a check for 
$3,589 which is to be used to furnish with 
modern equipment the Children’s Room 
in the new library now nearing comple- 
tion. Julia F. Carter, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, is a charter member of the 
club. This is a splendid civic project and 
one which clubs in other cities might copy. 


The Scandinavian American Foundation 
has sent to Ohio two exchange Norwegian 
Children’s Librarians, graduates of the 
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Statens Bibliotecksole of Oslo. Anne Fri 
voll of Kirstiansand came over in July 
1952 and was in Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
for a year and then in the Main Children’ 
Room of the public library of Cincinnat . 
After the first of December, she returns 
to Norway to be in Tonsberg. Mrs. Gerd 
Eidsvik from Aalesund arrived on the ta 
of a hurricane in October to begin her 
work in Cincinnati. 

Helen Adeline Corrigan was appointed 
Supervisor of Work with Children of the 
CieveLtand Public Library by action of 
the Board of Trustees on September 1», 
1953. She succeeds the late Elizabeth 
Darling Briggs. Miss Corrigan received 
her B.S. in L.S. from the School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University 
and served as children’s librarian in sey- 
eral branches before being appointed As- 
sistant Supervisor of Work with Children 
in 1949. 


With Ohio celebrating its Sesquicenten- 
nial this year, the CuyaHoca County Pub- 
lic Library used an Ohio theme for its 
summer readings clubs. The poster was 
a map of Ohio with early trails and trans- 
portation routes, and ten historic spots to 
visit. Cardboard figures of a pioneer boy 
and girl accompanied the map. The 
younger children’s club featured a large 
tree and a figure of Johnny Appleseed. 
The child pasted a round red sticker onto 
the tree when reporting on a book. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ALtoona Public Library 
had a very successful Vacation Reading 
Club with diplomas and gold stars and a 
“Books I have Read” program. A Tom 
Sawyer Map published and distributed by 
Harris-Seybold Company stimulated things 
along with an illuminated world globe 
twelve inches in diameter used in an ex- 
hibit case with recent books on travel. 


A gift of 118 original Horn Books pre- 
sented to the Free Library of PHILADELPHIA 
by Miss Elizabeth Ball, a collector of Oak- 
hurst, Muncie, Indiana, suggested _ the 
theme for the summer reading club. Horn 
Books, multilithed on bright yellow paper 
with lines drawn for entering the author 
and title of each book read, were given 
to Club members. Interesting exhibits of 
Hornbooks, which were quite varied in 
size and shape, were set up in several 
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branches. Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, new Co- 
rdinator of Work with Children, an- 
ounced “Carnival of Books” will be co- 
ponsored by the Free Library of Phila- 
lelphia and radio station KYW every Sat- 
day afternoon at 5:30 P.M. Time will 
.e given on each program for special an- 
suncements of library activities. |The 
hole community took part in the “Indian 
\luseum” exhibit held at the Fox Chase 
‘ranch. Children in a 4B class made the 
irticles on exhibit; the library provided re- 
surce books, space for the arts and crafts, 
ook lists and movies on Indian life. Over 
00 parents and children shared in the 
rogram. 
Jane Scott McClure became Coordina- 
of Work with Young Adults in Phila- 
lphia on November 2, 1953. Miss Me- 
ire is a graduate of the University of 
ttsburgh and Carnegie Institute and has 
en Librarian of the Princeton Public 
brary since January 195]. An Army li- 
irian from 1943 to 1950, she was for 
of that time Library Supervisor and 
ief Librarian, Tokyo and Library Sup- 
isor in Oahu, Honolulu. 
lhe second in a series of oral narrations 
cycles adapted from ancient myths and 
nds was presented recently in Pirts- 
cH at the Central Boys and Girls Divi- 
of Carnegie Library. The :Volsunga 
« was prepared for telling in five epi- 
es and given Saturday mornings begin- 
« October 24 and ending November 21. 
episodes included: Odin’s Gift of the 
rd of Branstock, Siggier’s Betrayal of 
g Volsung and his Sons, Passing of 
emund, Story of Sigurd and his Slay- 
¢ of the Dragon Fafnir and The Awaken- 
of Brunhilde. The stories were told 
Mrs. Paul Offill, who made the adapta- 
ons from several sources; Mrs. Fletcher 
llodges, special library radio story-teller; 
ind Mrs. Earl Gulbransen, better known 


is Margery Evernden, author of children’s 
hooks, 


While the Lancaster Free Public Li- 
brary waits for its new building, service 
continues from temporary headquarters in 
a school building. Despite crowded condi- 
tions, the Children’s Room was able to 
dress up for the busy fall season with the 
help of the children themselves. A request 
on two of the library’s weekly TV story 
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hour shows for pictures drawn in color by 
the children brought a flood of offerings 
from the eager viewers. No prizes were 
offered, but the children liked having the 
opportunity to decorate their library. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. The Carnegie Public Li- 
brary in Brooxincs displayed Newbery- 
Caldecott Award Books as well as run- 
ners-up throughout Book Week. Each child 
checking books either in or out received 
a book mark listing titles of the above 
winners. Copies of the revised edition of 
the little booklet, Growing Up with Books, 
were also available to all readers. 


The children’s librarian of Carnegie 
Library in MitcHeLt gives lectures on 
Children’s Literature to classes at Dakota 
Wesleyan University. Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards are publicized in these lectures. 
During Book Week the children’s room 
invitations to an evening open 
featuring a display of 250 new 
books. Pupils from the public and _ paro- 
chial schools made scheduled visits. 


issued 
house 


VIRGINIA. Margaret Renagar has been ap- 
pointed regional librarian of the Monrt- 
GOMERY-Raprorp Regional Public Library. 
This library has chosen a children’s spe- 


cialist as regional librarian as that phase 
of the work is in need of concentrated 
development. 


WEST VIRGINIA. The On1o County Public 
Library in Wheeling built their vacation 
club for boys and girls around Enrich- 
ment Records made from Landmark Books. 
Programs were conducted weekly, at which 
times a record was played and an informal 
talk given. on the books. Enrolled boys 
and girls were given a diploma for atten- 
dance, and were awarded prizes for the 
reading of a specified number of books on 
American history (including historical fic- 
tion). A party terminated the project, with 


prizes awarded and refreshments served. 


WISCONSIN. The Division of Children and 
Youth in Wisconsin is instructed by law to 
reduce and prevent delinquency and by 
coordinated planning to assist local com- 
munities in promoting effective programs 
in education, health, recreation and wel- 
fare for the maximum development of all 
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youth. Among the powers granted to the 
Division is to “assist localities in making 
surveys of needs and available resources.” 
A committee on Library Services was set 
up as one of the sub-committees of the 
County Steering Committee and made an 
inventory of the assets and liabilities of 
the community as regards library service. 
Its recommendations, adopted by the Steer- 
ing Committee include; the establishment 
of a community planning council with a 
library sub-committee to work toward the 
development of better library service on a 
county-wide basis; a request to the county 
board to appoint a library committee to 
work with the community planning council 
in devising a plan for library services; 
consideration of a plan to use the Free 
Library Commission’s demonstration book- 
mobile for a limited period in the county. 


Mary de Jonge, librarian at the Elisha 
D. Smith Public Library at MeNAsHA gave 
a group of senior Girl Scouts an apprentice 
course in library science in return for 
thirty hours volunteer service. The scouts 
did not quit the project when their re- 








quired hours were finished, but assisted 
with the summer reading club and becam: 
the proud recipients of the “Scout Librar, 


Aide bars.” 


WYOMING. Natrona County Public Li- 
brary has had some effective Newberv- 
Caldecott displays to publicize past wia- 
ners. Miss Hickory was created out of 
apple twigs. blue and white checked dress, 
hickory nut head and broom in her hand. 
She had a corn-cob house with a lilac bu-h 
beside it. A crow and a cat completed tie 
picture arranged in a display case. For 
The Twenty-one Balloons, a toy balloon 
was inflated with gas and anchored above 
by innumerable threads 
fastened to a thread network which en- 
cased the balloon. The Little Island was 
set up in miniature on a greenish brown 
rubber stool-pad. Blue paper formed the 
sea, with white paper sail boats floating 
on it. Real rocks and shrubbery were used. 
The cover picture of White Snow, Bright 
Snow was realistically reproduced much 
enlarged on a square bulletin board. 


a round table 


“Albuquerque Youth Speaking in Verse” is the result of the Young Adult 


Department's first sponsorship of poetry writing by high school students, 
grades nine through twelve. 24p. Available from Fern Young, Public Library, 


Albuquerque, N. M. Fifty cents. 






sion. Two book lists, “Who is My Brother’s Keeper?” and “Human Rela- 


tions. A Positive Approach Through Books for Children and Young People,” 
prepared by the Free Library Commission and Milwaukee Public Library, 
respectively, were distributed at the luncheon. Book lists, correlating with 
many of the issues discussed at sections meetings, such as the Pre-school 
Years, Foundation for the Future; Our Community Team: Are we really 
letting youth participate? and Reaching the Recreationally Unserved were 


distributed from the Free Library Commission’s exhibit. 


PRESIDENT’S MEssAGE Continued from Page 5 






Hospitality Chairman, making arrangements for a Division Lounge where 
we can all get together. Dr. Dora V. Smith, of the University of Minnesota, 
will be our speaker at the Division program meeting. The general theme 
for the 1953 Conference is “Knowledge—a Free People’s Surest Strength.’ 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Eight books by an author famous for her humor and understanding of children 


Catherine Woolley 


THE DAVID BOOKS 


Holiday on Wheels 


“David learns to stick 
at things, besides hav- 
ing a good time. The 
happy family feeling 
will be appreciated by 
both boys and girls.” 
—N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. Illus. by Iris Beat- 
ty Johnson. Ages 8-12. 
$2.50 


e 
DAVID’S HUNDRED DOLLARS $2.50 
RAILROAD COWBOY $2.50 


TWO HUNDRED PENNIES $2.50 
DAVID’S RAILROAD $2.50 


THE GINNIE BOOKS 
we . ° 
Ginnie Joins In 
Ginnie’s adventurous 
summer at the lake 
taught her to grow in 
confidence and char- “_. 
acter. Illus. by Iris - 
Beatty Johnson. Ao 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 = 
GINNIE AND GENEVA 
+r, 


® 
The Animal Traia 
and Other Stories 


“Delightful stories 
with lots of humor. 

~ Ideal for story hours.” 
— Junior Reviewers. 
Illus. by Robb Beebe. 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 


—= WILLIAM MORROW & CO., 425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


POPPPOIOOOS 


Aad 


PIPDIP PLO DOL ODL ODL OL PPD DOLD ODO ODO POOL OPOOOOOD 


PARAGON BINDINGS... 


* LONGER WEAR 

* BETTER HINGES 

* BEAUTIFUL 2 COLOR SCREENS 
*« LOWEST PRICES 

* SUDDEN SERVICE 


This combination of services gives you the best comparable 
buy on the market. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


P.O. Box 57 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 





“A tale of grandeur, tenderness, 


and sheer beauty.” 
—Saturday Review. 


...and now Miguel 


By JOSEPH KRUMGOLD 32 illustrations by Jean Charlot 


@ This is Miguel Chavez, who comes from a sheep-raising 
family near Taos, New Mexico, and who yearns to go with 
the men of his family to the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. But 
Miguel has a problem — he is too young to get everything he 
wants. like his older brother, Gabriel . . . too old to be happy 
with everything he has, like little Pedro. And therein lies his 
secret wish. Readers of all ages will be delighted with the au- 
thentic and beautiful background, the sensitive illustrations by 
Jean Charlot; they will respond to the author’s understanding 
as he portrays this last great adventure of a boy — and first 
great adventure as a man And Now Miguel is based on a 
full-length documentary feature — a story that actually hap- 
pened — written and directed by Mr. Krumgold and distributed 
overseas by the State Department. 

Ages 11 up, $2.75 


§ 
x 


THOMAS Y. 
CROWELL 
COMPANY 


New York 16 





How to care for,understand 


This is the book which 


Anne Carroll Moore } 


calls “ a major achieve- 
ment in the field of 
children’s books. PETS 
draws one like a mag- 
is an irresistible temp- 
tation fo read the de- 
lightful, sound, inform- 
ative text . . . The illus- 
trations are in the spirit 
of the book, neither 
sentimental, too realis- 
tic, nor trying to be 
funny at the expense of 
a pet. | predict a long 
life expectancy for PETS 
—half a century atleast 
« + +» Why not?” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


and appreciate 
all kinds of pets 


b 
FRANCES N. CHRYSTIE 


Drawings by Gillett Good Griffin 


The importance of Pets at Christmas 
has been pointed out by the National 
umane Review: “The animal whose 


owner studies this book will be fortu- 


nate . . . It would be ideal as a gift 
accompanying the gift of a pet toa 
child.” 


And Mrs. Belle J. Benchley, Direc- 
tor of the San Diego Zoo, whose books 
about her own zoo animals are so 
widely read, has added her high praise 
to that of the other animal experts 
who like Pets: 

“After reading Pets I agree thor- 
oughly with Dr. William Mann, Di- 
rector of the National Zoo, that it is 
‘the best book of its kind I have ever 
seen.’ ” 


At all bookstores + $3.50 


BOSTON 





MASTER-KEYS 
TO UNDERSTANDING 


Children's Librantes 


The Book Of Knowledge 


Makes it easy for children to unlock its countless doors 
to wisdom. 
GENERAL INDEX 
MASTER KEY 
Unlocks doors to 31,000 fascinat- 
ing, vital facts 


All related pictures and related questions are indexed. All 
features and important articles are indicated (*). 
Easy A-Z indexing. 


TWO “POETRY INDEX” 


POETRY INDEX Unlock doors to 565 of world’s 
- greatest poems 


Easy to use four-way index: listed by Subject, Author, 
Title and First Line of Poem. 


THE MASTER “KEY 
TO ILLUSTRATIONS” 
ILLUSTRATIONS (33 Pages) 
Unlock» doors to 1,000 Fine Arts 
illustrations 
Sculpture: Indexed by Sculptor and Title 
Architecture: Indexed under Period and Coustry 
Paintings: Indexed under Artist, Title, Subject 


20 Handsomely Bound Volumes 
7,605 Pages 15,000 Illustrations 


For Further information write: 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


National School and Library Division ae 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. 





